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By Lucy Larcom. 


Time is never wasted listening to the 
trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as 
these, 

Holding toward each other half their 
kindly grace, 

Haply we were 
man place. 


worthier of our hu- 


3ending down to meet you on the hill- 
side path, 

3irch, and oak. and maple each his 
welcome hath; 


Each his own fine cadence, his fa- 
miliar word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly 
heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some dif- 
ferent mood: 

This one helps you, climbing; that for 
rest is good; 

Beckoning friends, companions, senti- 
nels they are; 

Good to live and 
greet afar. 


die with, good to 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Democratic State Convention 
of California and the Convention 
of the International Cotton Spinners’ 
Union endorsed woman suffrage al- 
most simultaneously. In the latter the 
vote was unanimous. Such 
ments are now coming thick and fast. 





endorse- 


Sept. S.—Constitution 
Island, rich in historic memories dat- 
ing back to the Revelution, and whose 
rugged shore forms 4a part of the beau- 
tiful landscape as viewed from West 
Point, has _ been to the 
United States government bv Mrs. 
Russell Sage and Miss Anna Rartlett 
Warner, to be added the United 
States military reservation West 
Point and used by the Military Acade- 
my. 

President Roosevelt has accepted the 
gift in behalf of the nation, and has 
directed Luke EF. Wright, Secretary of 
War, to see that whatever action is 
necessary be taken by Congress or by 
the authorities of the State New 
York in order to effect the transfer of 
ownership. 

This action of Miss Warner and Mrs. 
Sage prevents the island from being 
turned into a summer resort or used 
for manufacturing purposes. Repeated 
efforts to have the federal government 
purchase the island have failed. A bill 
appropriating $175,000 to buy it passed 
the United States Senate, but never 
passed the House. 

Mrs. Sage, in her letter to President 
Roosevelt containing the proffer, says 
that, in view of the pecuniary sacrifice 
made by Miss Warner in refusing to 
sell the island to private parties at a 


Oyster Bay, 


presented 


to 


of 


of 


she proposed to sell it to the govern- 
ment, she has made Miss Warner a 
giver, with herself, of the property to 
the United States government. Mrs. 
Sage also stipulates that Miss Warner 
shall have the lifetime right to reside 
on the island, as at present, and keep 
all the privileges she now enjoys. 





At Peoria, Ill., Sept. 10, the resig- 
nation of the Right Rev. John Lancas- 
ter Spalding, Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Peoria, was offi- 
cially announced from his residence in 
the following note: 

Bishop Spalding has been ill for 
three years and a half, and forseeing 
that some years must elapse before he 
can hope to resume active duty in the 
diocese of Peoria, has, after due con- 
sideration, resolved to tender his res- 
ignation as Bishop of Peoria to Pope 
Pius X. The Bishop is now in his 
sixty-ninth year, and still suffers from 
the paralysis which brought him near 
to death. 

Suffragists everywhere throughout 
the country will hear with sincere re- 
gret of the enforced withdrawal of 
Bishop Spalding from public work. He 
has been for many years an outspoken 
friend and advocate of woman suf- 
frage. Let us hope he may be spared 
for many future of usefulness. 
He was one of the arbitrators in the 
great anthracite coal strike. 


years 


of the city were addressed by Miss 
Jane Addams, of Chicago, and sent a 
telegram congratulation Mrs. 
Russell Sage, who, the day before, was 
eighty years old, and received one from 
her. Mrs. Hughes, wife of (;overnor 
Hughes, was the guest of honor, and 
a of roses from the 
Chamber of Commerce, under whose 


auspices the celebration was held. 


of to 


received basket 





A women's Short Skirt League has 
been formed in London. The members, 
according to “Woman's Life,” bind 
themselves to wear dresses which will 
not sweep the floors and pavements, 
and so gather up dust and microbes. 
This is not a new idea. In America 
there a similar organization called 
the Five Inch League. Every member 
is pledged to at least five of 
clear space between skirt and floor. 


is 
inches 


A farewell dinner at Wing's restau- 
rant was given by the Women’s Trade 
Union League of Chicago on the 5d. 
to Miss Josephine Casey, organizer of 
the Chicago Elevated Kailroad Em- 
ployes, who has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Boston. 

After conducting a campaign in Eu- 
rope to reduce the high mortality of 
infants by the pasteurization of milk, 
Nathan Straus, who established many 
milk depots in New York, returned 
there yesterday on the steamer Cedric. 
Everywhere a lively interest was tak- 
en in Mr. Straus’s system of rendering 
milk safe for babies 

Miss Colenso has been pestering the 
Premier of Natal with complaints 
about the whipping administered, in 
some cases fatally, to thirty-one men, 
women and children. by order of a lo- 
cal magistrate. Miss Colenso 
vexed because many of the victims had 
not been convicted of any offence, but 
simply awaiting trial. This 
shows how completely women misun- 
derstand these matters; the lash was 
applied, not in anger or for retribution, 
but only to teach the first lesson 
imperialism, namely, Anglo-Saxon su- 
periority. 


seems 


were 


of 


Welfare work was first started in the 
Canal Zone to keep the men contented. 
President Roosevelt sent Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell to organize clubs to 
keep the women contented. “You are 
a good mixer,” said the President. He 
might have said more, and those who 
have had the pleasure of hearing the 
piquant Miss Bosweil well know that 
much was left unsaid. 


The story of the Canal Zone Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs told at the Bos- 
ton Biennial was one of the gems of 
the convention, for the topic is throb- 
bing with interest, the clear voice 


and the women listened so carefully 
that when Miss Boswell stopped speak- 
ing it was fully a half minute before 
the applause began. Miss Boswell has 
been prevailed upon to make a few en- 
gagements with the state federations 
to tell this same story, but in greater 
detail and illustrated with some special 
slides. 





A Baltimorean by brth, and a New 
Yorker by adoption, Miss Boswell has 
seen social service in the tenement dis- 
tricts of her city, her equipment includ- 
ing a law course from which she was 
graduated in 1902. She finds time to 
work in the interests of the New York 
State Federation anu is president of 
the Woman's Forum. 


The College Equal Suffrage League 
and the Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government held a 
reception September 15th at t Marl- 
borough street, Boston, to mect Mrs. 
of Mrs. 
Snowden is one of the younger work- 


Philip Snowden London. 
ers in the English suffrage movement, 
though belonging to the Conservative 
organization. She spoke to the guests 


quite informally of the English move- 


ment and of her impressions of the 
movement in America, There was a 
‘large attendance and her discourse 


was extremely interesting. 


FROM A WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
STANDPOINT. 





To the Editors of the Woman's Jour- 


| nal: 
In the Woman's Journal of Sept. 12, 
Miss Blackwell comments upon my 


disapproval of the conduct of the suf- 
fragettes in my report of the Queen's 
Hall meeting in the issue of Sept. 5. 
As my position in the matter was evi- 
dently not quite understood, permit 
me to say that my objections to their 
conduct were based on my views as a 
suffragist and not as a peace advo- 
eate. Had the meeting been an inter- 
national assembly to consider temper- 
ance, labor, education, or religion, my 
objections would have been precisely 
the same. I was convinced that the 
interrupters were harming the suf- 
frage cause. Had the meeting been 
one to consider suffrage and the 
speaker's views been obnoxious, I 
should not. have looked upon these 
interruptions in the same light. The 
eariy tactics of the suffragettes in 
taking their pleas to Westminster, 
even if it involved being sent to 
prison, no doubt commanded attention 
and greatly helped the cause. Their 
later tactics in annoying thousands 
of innocent listeners by impertinently 
forcing an irrelevant claim at every 
kind of a meeting which is addressed 
by any member of the cabinet, even 
though he be a suffragist like Mr. 
Lloyd George, bears no comparison 
to the ordinary pertinent questioning 
and heckling to which the articles on 
“The Militant English Women” and 


WHAT CAN THE POOR GIRLS DO? 


The inconsistencies of the logical 
sex that governs us are often some- 
what amusing. 

A little while ago a woman in Chi- 
cago was arrested and fined for wear- 
ing trousers while she was earning 
an honest living as a hod-carrier, in 
which useful service she found bifur- 
cated garments most convenient. 

On the other hand, there is a new 
ruling in the general department re- 
lating to mail carriers in which it is 
held that when women are empleyed 
in that capacity they must wear trou- 
sers. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A woman physician in Oneida, N. 
Y., writes, “The Journal is an invalu- 
able record of woman's gains.” 

From Kalispel, Montana, a friend 
says, “We have many papers and mag- 
azines, but the Woman's Journal is the 
first read when it I hope to 
be a life subscriber for valuable 


arrives, 
your 
paper.” 

A Cleveland, Ohio, subscriber writes 
heartily, “Well, | am real sorry I have 
heen so negligent, for I do enjoy the 
paper very much. I do always work 
for the Journal whenever I can, and 
shall in the iuture if possible. 
| We get more general news now, so 
| that it is doubly valuable.” 








do so 


Some one writes from North Bay, 
| Int., “L have had the Journal for nine 
than any 
home. J 


{months, and enjoy it more 
paper that comes 
wish it had a wider circulation among 


Canadian women ” 


into my 


A friend writes from West Virginia, 
“T enjoy the Journal more than I can 
tell you. What women are doing the 
world over, and the newest educational 
Besides, 


features interest me keenly. 
it notes racial progress 
along all lines. And that is what wo- 
man suffrage will more speedily as- 


gives us of 


sure.” 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee has sent out a circular which asks 
their co-operation and assistance in 
securing the establishment of a na- 
tional children’s bureau in Washing- 
ton. “Such a body of experts,’ says 
the circular, “dealing exclusively with 
the problems of childhood, working 
under the direction of the best trained 
specialists in the country, could bring 
together the statistical results of the 
census without duplicating any statis- 
tical inquiry now carried on. Through 
the agency of travelling experts the 
bureau would report upon the excep- 
tional conditions with respect to high 
or low birth rate, high or low infant 
mortality, the conditions of excessive 
juvenile crime, the most successful 
methods of dealing with problems pre- 





the “Interrupters of Meetings” refer. 
From all the comments that I heard | 
I am convinced that many who were | 
previously favorable to woman suf- 
frage had their faith shaken by their 
observations of the suffragettes’ re- 
cent metheds, and as a suffragist I 
deplore them. | 
Is it not important for us to con- 
sider whether suffragists have a right 
to adopt a method which, if applied 
by advocates of any other cause, 
would be condemned? If advocates of 
prohibition or disarmament insisted 
on their particular subject taking 
precedence if a member of a cabinet 
spoke at an international suffrage 
meeting, the parallel would be appar- 
ent, and certainly no suffragist would 
apologize for it or think it wise tac- 
tics. Lucia Ames Mead. 





DENMARK OVERLOOKED. 





Sditors Woman's Journal: 

I read with much interest an article 
in the Boston Herald about “Votes for 
Women.” The writer mentions all 
countries which have given women 
the right to vote, but does not men- 
tion Denmark. The women of Den- 
mark have that privilege, and use it 
well. I wish to call your attention to 
that little, but great people. They 
are a nation that deserves to be bet- 
ter known in this country, but always 
seem to be forgotten whenever an 
article is written to compare the na- 
tion’s progress in civilization. 

Albert C. Holm. 
Jamaica Plain. 
In Denmark and in Sweden women 


have municipal suffrage, but not, as 
yet, full equal suffrage with men. 








price much larger than that for which 





reached every part of the large hall 








H. B. B. 


sented in children’s courts 

“Such a national children’s bureau 
would utilize the results of the inves- 
tigations by the Labor Bureau. Cen- 
sus Bureau, and Health Bureau, so 
far as they bear upon the welfare of 
the children. It would directly con- 
cern itself with the improvement of 
the human race by the improvement 
of its physical and mental stock. Even 
the Bureau of Education, however 
active and efficient it may be, can- 
not cover the wide range of activities 
which would naturally devolve upon 
the children’s bureau. Orphanage, il- 
literacy, illegitimacy, infant mortality, 
race suicide, and race degeneracy, 
child dependency, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, with all its attendant issues of 
children’s courts, reformatory, proba- 
tion and parental schools, and the 
more complete socializing of the pub- 
lic school system, with the broad is- 
sues this involves, are among the 
problems which are now neglected en- 
tirely, or in part, but which are of 
national importance.” 





Christine Nilsson, now the Countess 
di Casa Miranda, recently celebrated 
her sixty-fifth birthday at the little 
croiter’s cottage at Gardsley in Ama- 
land, Sweden, from which she used to 
start out on her concert trips when 
eight years old. In recent years the 
singer has made a practice of spending 
few weeks of each summer in the 
land of her birth. Each year the in- 
habitants of country towns turn out 
to greet her and in acknowledgment of 
such compliments she often consents to 
sing a simple ditty from the porch of 


a 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Sophie Wright of New Orleans, 
has gone northward for a_ three 
weeks’ lecture tour on “Louisiana and 
its Possibilities.” Beginning in De- 
troit, Mich., Miss Wright will speak 
under the auspices of Women's Clubs, 
the King’s Daughters and similar or- 
ganizations. This is to be her season 
of rest before taking up her duties 
again as principal of the Home In- 
stitute for Girls and her night school 
for boys. 

Mrs, A. Goddard of Abington, 
Mass., has resigned her position as 
organist after forty-four years’ ser- 
vice, one of the longest terms in New 
England church history. She was a 
successful director of choruses and 
quartets, and also produced some 
pleasing improvisations. She retires 
from her position amid general regret 
to accompany her son, who assumes 
the mastership of a Brooklyn school. 


Fr. 


Mme. Nordica recently gave an im- 
promptu recital in the Old Methodist 
chureh at Martha’s Vineyard, singing 
a selection of French, German and 
English songs. Being presented with 
an American flag she responded with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and her 
first public outlining  briei- 
ly her well-known plans for a great 
American musical settlement and cen- 
tre, “For America anc American girls 
and young men.” 


speech, 


Hx Battenberg, the 
youngest sister of King Edward, is a 
writer and a talented composer. She 
has recently completed a history of the 
Isle of Wight, of which she is “Captain 
and Governor,’ and it to be pub- 
lished and sold for the benefit of the 
Princess Henry’s first pub- 
lished was a translation a 
German fairy tale, and her first musi- 
cal composition was a sung, written to 
a lyric by Lord Beaconsfield, which was 
published in a girl’s paper 


Princess ary oc 


is 


island. 


book of 


Ernestine Gregory, a well-known 
German writer, is the first woman who 
Was permitted to pass the examination 
in the seminary for Oriental Lan- 
guages in Berlin. She obtained a di- 
ploma with honorable mention for her 
knowledge of Oriental languages. A 
short time before, she was permitted 
the examination in Russian 
language and literature and was pro- 
nounced of the most thorough 
scholars. She will probably obtain a 
lectureship in one of the universities. 

Mrs. Nellie Martei, author of the 
pamphlet “The Woman's Vote in Aus- 
tralia; What it has Already Accomp- 
lished,” has entered upon a compaign 
in Liverpool and vicinity in behalf of 
“Votes for Women.’ Mrs. Martel is 
English-born, but has passed most of 
her life in Australia, and was active in 
the long and arduous effort which 
gained woman suffrage in that country. 
Iour years ago she returned to Eng- 
land, tor the purpose of assisting in 
the woman suffrage movement. She 
was one of those associated with the 
formation of the National Women’s 
Social and Political Union in London, 
and she has been on ihe committee of 
that organization ever since. 


to pass 


one 


Harriet S. and Pauline Taye Dev- 
ereux, upon completion of their edu- 
cation at Mt. Holyoke College, Mass., 
in 1900, immediately established the 
Devereux Co., as a co-partnership, 
purchasing the most valuable location 
at Castine, Me., and entering upon the 
sale of anthracite and_ bituminous 
coal and wood. In 1903 they estab- 
lished the Bucksport branch. As a re- 
sult of their strict attention to busi- 
ness, and their superior central lo- 
cations as distributing ports, by land 
and water, opportunities for increase 
of business are constantly being pre- 
sented to them. To provide for this 
increase mare capital, greater facili- 
ties, and more machinery and appli- 
ances are needed to insure more rap- 
id and economical handling of coal to 
be received in large cargoes. Thus 
equipped, substantial savings are 
made at every stage of the business, 
from the time the coal leaves Phila- 
delphia till it is finally delivered to 
the consumers, or at the retail yards 
at Coast and Interior points. The net 
result is greater capacity, ability to 





the inn. 





supply the demand of retail dealers, 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
‘Association will celebrate the 60th an- 
niversary of the historic convention at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., which first for- 
mulated women’s resistance to arbi- 
trary limitations of their rights and 
privileges under law and in govern- 
ment. So effectually has that resist- 
ance. operated that in four of our 
States tull suffrage has been won; and 
laws relating to women have been im- 
proved in every State. 

Several foreign lands already are 
advanced far beyond our country in 
the political rights of women. Since 
we met last in convention women in 
Norway have won full suffrage; tax- 
paying women in Iceland have been 
granted a vote and made eligible as 
municipal councillors; women in Den- 
mark have been granted municipal 


suffrage; women in Sweden, who 
already had the municipal vote, have 
been made eligible to municipal 


offices: women of property in Russia 
have been given a proxy vote in the 
election of the Douma; and in Great 
Britain, have long pos- 
sessed municipal suffrage, women 
have been made eligible as mayors, 
county, borough, and town councillors. 
The heroic struggle for parliamentary 
suffrage by the women of Great 
Britain is attracting the attention of 
the world. 

We cordially invite all 
women who have faith in the princi- 
ples of the American Government and 
who love liberty and justice to meet 
with us in convention in Buffalo, 
October 15 to 21, 1908. 

Anna H. Shaw, President. 
Rachel Foster Avery, 
First Vice-President, 


Florence Kelley, 


where they 


men and 


Second Vice-l’resident, 
IKkKate M. Gordon, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Recording Secretary, 
Harriet Upton, 
Treasurer, 


Taylor 


Laura Chay, 
Mary Simpson Sperry, 


Auditors. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
A newspaper writer votes 
for women because “there is no reason 
to suppose that al! women will vote 
in favor of the best and for the gen- 
eral good.’ Certainly all men do not; 
but women, like men, have special in- 
terests to protect and special wrongs 
to remedy. They differ from men in 
heredity and environment, and there- 
for need to be represented. Every class 
that votes, in the long run, makes 
itself felt in the character of the gov- 
ernment. The masculine qualities are 
already fully represented; the feminine 
qualities are lacking. Women, on an 
average, are more peaceable, temper- 
ate, chaste, economical and law-abid- 
ing than men. Therefore women's in- 
fluence as voters will be felt in those 
directions. But woman suffrage is no 
longer an academic theory; it is an ac- 
complished fact. It has been in full op- 
eration in Wyoming since 18609, It is 
established in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Australia, New Zealand, Norway and 
Finland. 

Municipal woman suffrage has exist- 
ed in Great Britain since 1869, and 
Gladstone has testified that it has been 
exercised “‘without detriment and to 
great advantage.” If good in London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin, why not in 
Boston? Would not the 18,000 women 
taxpayers who pay nearly $2,000,000 
annually into our city treasury help to 
eliminate graft and promote honest 
government? But Videx says suffrage 
is only a privilege. If so, why not con- 
fer equal. privileges on women? But 
in a representative government equal 


opposes 





suffrage is a right. “Governments de- 
rive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” “All persons 
born or naturalized in the United 
State and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they 
reside.” The United States courts have 
affirmed that “women are citizens, and 
as such may be made voters by ap- 
propriate state legislation.” This is “a 
government of the people,” and one- 
half of the people are women. By 
what right are they taxed without rep- 
resentation and governed without con- 
sent by male citizens, thousands of 
whom refuse to pay even a poll tax? 
H. B. B. 


STREET SUFFRAGE MEETING IN 
LYNN. 


The Lynn Equal Suffrage League, 
finding it exvensive to hire halls and 
difficult to gather audiences, decided 
to try new methods this year, and an 
open air meeting on the Common. But 
the Park Commissioners having the 
Common in charge refused to allow it 
to be so used. They first refused it 
on the ground that the abutters ob- 
jected. But when the energetic wo- 
men, by personal visiting seeured the 
abutters‘ written consent, the Commis- 
sioners still refused it. Then the may- 
ov, having no power to control the 
Common itself, gave the ladies permis- 
sion to hold their meeting last Satur- 
day afternoon, in the street which 
crosses the Common. 

Having been invited to be one of the 
speakers, I found four lady officers of 
the League seated in an auto, and a 
band of musicians in « carriage beside 
them. Soon, attracted by the music, a 
crowd began to gather. After a brief 
address, announcing the circumstances 
and object of the meeting by Miss EI- 
len Wetherell, introduced by Mrs. Sus- 
anna Berry, ex-Representative Carey of 
Haverhill made a capital %$0-minute 
speech to an audience of about 300. 1 
spoke for ahout 40 minutes. A young 
man resident of Lynn followed. By 
this time the audience had grown 
much larger. We had a most attentive 
and interested audience. Afterwards, 
by permission of the Presicent, I 
called for a vote: “All those who are 
opposed to women’s voting, please say 
aye.” Nota single response. “All who 


are in favor of women’s voting, say 
aye.” A unanimous “aye” from the 
entire audience. “You see,” I said, 


“the people, when the matter is ex- 
plained to them, are unanimous in our 
favor.’ The meeting adjourned, “to 
meet next year on the Common.” 

This very successful meeting opens 
up a new method of popularizing wo- 
man suffrage, well worthy of imita- 
tion. Not ten of that large audience 
could have been persuaded to enter a 
ehureh or hall. Verv few had given 
the question any consideration. All 
were converted. 

In the West, where I grew up, open 
nir meetings are held in parks, market- 
houses, and “on the stump,” by all po- 
litical parties. I remember in a South 
Dakota suffrage campaign, some fif- 
teen years ago, Mrs. Catt and I ar- 
rived from different directions at Yank- 
ton on Saturday afternoon being adver- 
tised to speak on the suffrage amend- 
ment. But threats had been made that 
our meeting would be broken up, and 
no public hall could be obtained. So, 
after supper, our host at the hotel, 
hinself a suffragist, went with us in 
a two-horse wagon, with a big dinner 
bell and a colored boy to ring it. We 
took our stand in front of the postof 
fice where the people were waiting tor 
sorted. The bell 
and long. A great crowd 
gathered. I introduced Mrs. Catt, who 
spoke finely for 45 minutes. Then Mrs. 
Catt introduced me, and | spoke for 45 
minutes. Then we called for a vote, 
and a thousand voices rang out in fa- 
vor of woman suffrige. That silenced 
the opposition in Yankton. On the 
next day the leading churches opened 
their pulpits tor woman suffrage ad- 


the mail to be was 


rung loud 


dresses. 

In Great Britain the Suffragettes find 
enthusiastic, popular response at 
open air meetings. There the “Van 
Mission” is a new idea among the Unlt- 
tarians, now perhaps in its third or 
fourth year. It is a wagon campaign 
in the interest of liberal ideas in re- 
ligion. This wagon is a traveling pul- 
pit, a tract- distributing agency. The 
English Unitarians have at least four 
of these churches on wheels at work 
this summer; one in the London dis- 
trict, one in Midland, one in Scotland, 
and the other in South Wales The 
latter was prevented by the authorities 


an 





from occupying the desirable place in 
front of one town hall for open air 
meetings, though the “tariff reform 
wagon” was given the right of way a 
week later. At another point, when 
the rain prevented, a successful in- 
door meeting was held by adjourn- 
ment. 

This method is in accordance with 
the Scripture injunction, in order to 
secure wedding guests:—*“Go out into 
the highways and hedges and compei 
men to come in.” 

H. B. B. 





THE “OUTLOOK” VS. MRS. HOWE. 


When Mrs. Humphry Ward pub- 
lished her surprising mis-statements 
about the woman suffrage movement 
in America, the Outlook printed an ab- 
stract of her article. Some of its read- 
ers reproached the Outlook for not giv- 
ing an abstract also of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's reply. The editor agreed to do 
so. The promised abstract has now ap- 
peared. It is among the most one- 
sided and disingenuous productions on 
the subject cf equal suffrage that have 
ever appeared even in the Outlook. 

Dr. Abbott begins by describing Mrs. 
Ward as “an English observer who had 
good opportunities for inquiry, whose 
intelligence no one could doubt, and 
whose fair-mindedness was indicated 
by the tone of her letter.” Mrs. Howe 
is not generally supposed to be lacking 
in intelligence, she is no warmer a sup- 
porter of the suffrage cause than Mrs. 
Ward is of the anti-suffrage cause, and 
her “opportunities for inquiry,” during 
her nearly 90 years’ residence in this 
country, have certainly been greater 
than Mrs, Ward's in her four months’ 
trip. Dr. Abbott continues: 


“Mrs. Howe cites figures to show 
that the woman's suffrage movement 
has a great many more active sup- 
porters among women than the wo- 
man's anti-suffrage movement, and 
that this is indicated by the greater 
number of periodicals which they 
maintain, by the greater number of 
members in the suffrage organizations 
than in the anti-suffrage associations, 
and by the greater number of signa- 


tures that are obtained for than 
against suffrage. No doubt the suf- 
fragists are much more active than 


the anti-suffragists, for the very es- 
sence of the anti-suffrage movement 
is the desire of women not to enter 
into public life and not to be involved 
in any kind of public agitation.” 

This is a very lame _ explanation. 
There is to-day no member of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association so mediaeval 
as to believe that it is “entering into 
public life” for a woman to sign a pe- 
tition, to join a socie.y, or to subseribe 
Did not the Outlook 
urge women to sign the ant!-suffrage 
petitions, the suffragists and 
“Antis’’ were trying to see which could 
get the larger number of names, at the 
time of the last New York Constitu- 
tional Convention? Did it not declare 
editorially (as an incentive to women 
to sign) that the women who did not 


for «a periodical. 


when 


express themselves would be regarded 
as having no objection to the ballot, 
and probably ought te be so regarded? 
And did it not conveniently forget this 
last admission, when the suflragists se- 
cured more than 303,000 signatures and 
“Antis” only 15,0007 

How can Dr. Abbott that “the 
very essence of the ant:-suffrage move- 
ment is the desire of women not to be 
involved in any kind of public agita- 
tion?’ [as not Mrs. Humphry Ward 
engaged in “public agitation” in behaif 
Divi not 
public speeclis on this and other sub- 
the 
IIas she not for years 


the 


Say 


of playgrounds? she make 


jects, during her short visit to 
United States? 
taken part in the agitation of a variety 
of public questions iu the newspapers 
and magazines? Do not the women 
in America who are most active in op- 
posing equal make public 
speeches, not only on suffrage, but on 
other subjects? Do they not profess to 
approve of women’s agitating for good 
public cbjects in every way except by 
the ballot? Do they not try (though 
without to that they 
have been more active than the suf- 
fragists in carrying on public agitation 
for pure food laws, and against child 
labor, and on a score of similar topics? 
Have they not lately hoasted of the 
number of women opposed to equal 
rights who are holding public offices? 
No, it is idle to claim that the reason 
comparatively few women sign anti- 
suflrage petitions or join anti-suffrage 
societies is because they are too 
shrinking. It is because, as Mrs. Howe 
truly says, “Of the women who take 
any lively interest in the question of 


suffrage 


success) show 








woman suffrage either way, the great 
majority are in favor.” 

Dr. Abbott says: 

“That Mrs. Howe’s figures are some- 
times misleading is indicated by the 
fact that she reports that ‘on the only 
occasion when the government took 
an Official referendum among women 
on the question (in Massachusetts in 
1895) the women’s vote was in favor 
25 to 1;’ but she does not state that 
the anti-suffragists urged women who 
were not in favor of the suffrage not 
to vote.” 

The question submitted in that refer- 
endum was, “Is it expedient that mu- 
nicipal suffrage should be extended to 
women?” (Mrs. Humphry Ward would 
have answered emphatically in the af- 
firmative). Both men and women were 
allowed to vote. 

At the outset the leading anti-suf- 
fragists circulated among women 
pledges to vote no, and to get other 
women to vote no. They have denied 


that the “Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” did this 
as an association, but they have 
not denied and cannot deny that 
its officers did it as individuals. 


They also published in a large number 
of Massachusetts papers an urgent ap- 
peal to women to express their oppo- 
sition to suffrage “in every possible 
way,” which would, of course, include 
the obvious way of voting no, and a 
warning to them that “silence will be 
looked upon as signifying consent.” 

But. they soon perceived that, in set- 
ting out to get a majority vote of 
women against suffrage, they had, to 
use a slang phrase, “bitten off more 
than they could chew.’ They then is- 
sued another manifesto, declaring that 
they did not urge women to vote no, 
and that silence was not to be taken 
as consent. Il inally, three days before 
registration closed, when it was clear 
that the vast majority of Massachu- 
setts women were not going to register 
to vote either way, the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. came out with a manifesto urg- 
ine their women not to vote no, It 
Was a transparent device to conceal the 
smallness of their numbers. 

It recalls the disobedient little boy, 
who said, “My grandfather is the only 
person that knows how to make me 
mind.” “And what is his secret?’ He 
watches to see what I am going to do. 
and then he tells me to do it.” 

The action of the “Antis” on this oc- 
casion was also a complete stultifica- 
tion of all their previous declarations 
that the right to vote carried with it 
the duty to vote. For years they had 
been protesting agains‘ suffrage on the 
express ground that it would impose 
the hurden of a duty upon them; that, 
if they were given the right to vote 
upon an important public question, 
they should be under a moral obliga- 
ton to do so. It was certainly un- 
likely that they could ever be given 
the right to vote upon any question 
more important than that of their own 
enfranchisement. If the referendum 
proved nothing else, it proved conclu- 
sively how many of the Massachusetts 
women opposed to suffrage really be- 
lieved that the right to vote involved 
the duty. There were just 861 of them 
out of a possible 575,000. 

The “Man Suffrage Association,” av 
organization of men who professed to 
be working in harmony with the M. 
A. O. I. EL. S. W., covered the walls 
of every town and village of the State 
with large posters urging the women to 
vote no. Yet, in 238 out of 322 towns 
of Massachusetts, noi one woman voted 
no. These were mostly country places 
where the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. had no 
branches, and where the women had 
probably never even heard of its elev- 
enth-hour advice to its members not to 
vote. On the other hand, the few 
places where women cast a compara- 
tively large vote against suffrage (such 
as Cambridge and Newton) were all of 
them strongholds of the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W.—which had ostensibly urged 
them to stay «away from the polls! 

As a matter of fact, the women's 
vote was a mere side issue, in the 
minds of the politicians who engi- 
neered the bill for this referendum. 
Their main object was to convince the 
Legislature that a majority of the male 


voters—their constituents—were op- 
posed to woman suffrage, and they 
knew that, if this could be demon- 


strated, the result of the women's vote, 
whatever it might be, would have very 
little weight with the Legislature. One 
of the officers of the “Man Suffrage 
Association,” in an interview in a Bos- 
ton paper shortly before the election, 
bluntly declared that the women who 
took the trouble to vote either way 
would probably vote in favor, ten to 





one (it proved to be more than 25 to 
one), but that, if the men only gave a 
good majority against it, the Legisla- 
ture could be trusted to vote it down. 
And so it proved. It is needless to say 
that Dr. Abbott suppresses all these 
facts. He continues: 

“Mrs. Howe also gives facts to 
show that where woman's suffrage 
has been adopted, as in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, there has 
been no successful movement to 
abolish it.” 

In three of the four states, there has 
never been any movement at all to 
abolish it, and in the fourth, the last 
attempt at repeal was many years ago 
and was a complete fiasco. 

Mrs. Howe gave facts showing what 
an overwhelming mass of testimony 
there is that woman suffrage has 
proved beneficial, and what a paucity 
of any respectable evidence to the con- 
trary. The Outlook omits all reference 
to this important part of her argument, 
and merely says that on this question 
“students of political conditions differ 
in opinion.” 

In conclusion Dr, Abbott says: 


“One sentence in Mrs. Howe's let- 
ter appears to The Outlook to be con- 
clusive against any present extension 
of the suffrage. ‘In America most 
women are still indifferent on the 
question.’ ” 


This recalls an occasion, many years 
ago, when Mrs. Howe and Dr. Abbott 
crossed swords at a legislative hearing. 
Dir. Abbott had come on from New 
York to help persuade a Massachusetts 
Legislative Committee that Massachu- 
setts women ought not to be allowed 
to vote. He said, among other things, 
that the fact of most women’s indiffer- 
ence was a conclusive argument 
against woman suffrage. Mrs. Howe 
said, “May 1 ask Dr. Abbott a ques- 
tion? Once, nearly the whole world 
yus not merely indifferent, but violent- 
ly opposed to Christianity. Was that a 
conclusive proof that Christianity was 
wrong?” Dr. Abbott answered, rather 
flippantly, “I presume that question is 
put merely for rhetorical effect,” and 
went on with his address without ans- 
wering it. He seems to be no nearer 
to answering it yet. 

This sentence is the only one in Mrs. 
Howe's article which the Outlook 
quotes. There could hardly be a clear- 
er indication of the cogency of the 
facts and statistics presented by Mrs. 
Howe than Dr. Abbott’s unwillingness 
to place any fair summary of them be- 
fore his readers, and let them judge of 
them for themselves. Compare his ab- 
stract of Mrs. Ward's article with the 
pitiable apology for an abstract that 
he has given of Mrs. Howe’s! 

Dr. Abbott says: “The first condi- 
tion (for suffrage) should be a desire 
for it among those te whom it is pro- 
posed to give it.” Yet Dr. Abbott op- 
poses giving it to the English women 
who have shown a great desire for it, 
and favors giving it to the men in 
England who have not yet got it, 
though most of them have never ex- 
pressed the least wish for it, and they 
have not got up one meeting or pe- 
tition in their own behalf where the 
women have got up a hundred. Such 
is anti-suffrage consistency. 

A. S. B. 





AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 


It is frequently stated that enfran- 
chising women would not bring about 
the millennium; that existing political 
conditions with manhood suffrage are 
far from satisfactory, and that with 
woman suffrage added, they would still 
be imperfect. These statements 
true. But objections to woman suf- 
frage based on these facts are in sev- 
eral respects unsound. If existing con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory, it is as un- 
wise to continue them through indis- 
criminate manhood suffrage as through 
a suffrage including both sexes. Nor 
can it consistently be urged that wo- 
men be excluded because they would 
increase the total vote, possibly with- 
out raising the standard, so long as the 
electorate is constantly open to a for- 
eign element that not only increases 
the total vote, but unquestionably low- 
ers the stundard. A civil service test, as 
has been recommended, discriminating 
only against mental and moral unfit- 
ness would do tar more to “elevate the 
ballot’’ and promote the public welfare. 

That the public welfare should be 
the chief consideration is beyond dis- 
pute. It is illogical, however, to as- 
sume that general good can be based 
on individual injustice. It is equally 
illogical to assume that women expect 
through the suffrage to usher in the 
millennium, or that, as long as self- 
protection remains tie prime incentive 
of the business world, women do not 


are 
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or should not desire the suffrage chiefly \ don’t help down here where the awful 


for this protection. In brief, it is il- 
logical to assume that women desire 
the suffrage for any other reasons than 
men desire it. At a certain stage in 
industrial and intellectual develop- 
ment, mem and: women:alike- recognize 
that there exists an unquestioned re- 
lation between legislative power and 
economic conditions: and they desire 
a share in this power the better to 
safeguard their own interests. The 
suffrage movement is not a question 
of poetry, sentiment or woman's 
sphere, but an economic fact. Like the 
kindred labor movement, it is one of 
the far-reaching effecis of the indus- 
trial revolution. And upon its relation 
to industrial progress depends its ulti- 
mate success or failure.—E. M. J. in 
Boston Herald. 





REPUBLICAN WOMEN FOR TAFT. 





Faneuil Hall, Boston, was well filled 
at noon last Monday, September 14, at 
a Republican Women's Rally. Mrs. G. 
W. Lowell of Newton, president of the 
Massachusetts Republican Women's 
League, was chairman of the meeting. 
In welcoming her audience, before in- 
troducing the speaker, Mrs. Loweli 
paid an earnest tribute to the personal 
character and eminent public services 
of Judge Taft. The great gathering of 
women, their faces aglow with politi- 


cal fervor at every mention of Presi-~ 


dent Roosevelt or of Judge Taft, dis- 
played an enthusiasm as hearty, if not 
as noisy and prolonged, as was shown 
at the men’s Republican convention. 

There was very loud clapping when 
she declared, in introducing Mrs. Fos- 
ter, “we will never know to what 
heights our republic will rise until wo- 
men can do their part. We are trying 
now to find out just what the word 
‘people’ means in the constitution ” 

Campaign posters and circulars were 
given out by young lady ushers, in 
white gowns, who seated the audience 
and distributed Taft butons and litera- 
ture, and with their own fair hands 
pinned the buttons on the lapels of the 
men’s coats. 

To the early comers the rally looked 
more like men’s gatherings than wo- 
men’s, but shortly before noon the la- 
dies began to arrive. Some came in 
carriages and were handsomely gowned., 
others were in shabby attire, and some 
had arms filled with bundles, having 
stopped at the market on their way to 
do a little shopping. 

Marketmen took their noon hour to 
attend the women's rally, and stood in 
the rear of the hall in their white 
coats. Nearly every time a speaker 
paused for breath she was greeted with 
gloved applause, which was by no 
meins drowned out by the louder clap- 
ping of the men. 

The principal speaker was Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster of Washington, D. C. 
Her subject was “Tariff and Imperi- 
alism.” She reminded her hearers 
that Sept. 14 was the seventh anni- 
versary of the death of President Mc- 
Kinley and said: “It was he who dis- 
covered Taft.” She said that no 
Massachusetts man had asked her to 
speak, but she was invited to do so 
by Massachusetts women who were in 
sympathy with the ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. She 
proposed to discuss the essentials of 
constitutional interpretation which 
had been acted upon by the adminis- 
tration. “Republicans,” said she, amid 
laughter, “are not all saints nor 
Democrats all sinners. Indeed, I have 
met in distant parts of the country— 
not here in Massachusetts—Republi- 
cans who, I was quite sure, were sin- 
ners; but I believe that the principles 
and policies of the Republican party 
are righteous, that they are an inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution as well as its letter. And some- 


times ‘the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’ 
“At this particular time the Taft 


button stands for a certain interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. I saw one 
gentleman, when offered a Taft but- 
ton by one of the young lady ushers 
as he entered this hall, shake his 
head. Perhaps he would have re- 
fused a Bryan button. Perhaps he 
was merely a refined Boston gentle- 
man who didn’t want to declare him- 
self. No shame to him. Sometimes 
we meet such gentlemen in Boston. 
Out West I shall say that we shall 
‘get there.” Here I say tnat ‘in the 
course of time we shall arrive at our 
destination.’ 

“Political principles are our inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and po- 
litical parties are the means by which 
such principles are enacted into laws. 
When I speak of ‘political parties,’ I 
mean the Republican and Democratic 
parties. The other bodies are simply 
voluntary associations of men. As a 
propaganda, such a party is all right, 
but it does not expect to elect its can- 
didates. You have no business to be 
standing alone in party politics. Up 
there on a great table-land you make 
a magnificent appearance, but you 





struggle is between the forces of 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

“Woman suffragists, as such, should 
not be Democrats or Republicans. You 
should pick out a man anywhere in 
any party and support him if he be- 
lieves inthe things. you want and -if, 
there is a chance he can get into the 
Legislature. 

“The great divide between the Re- 
publican and the Democratic parties, 
are like our divides in the mountains, 
a separation of the streams which 
flow to the Atlantic of strict construc- 
tion and to the Pacific of universal in- 
terpretation. The fact now is that. 
upon the Pacific, the commerce of the 
future is to win. We used to think 
only of the Atlantic here. But ever 
since the United States, through 
Dewey, landed in Manilla Bay, we 
have found it otherwise. Ever since 
that great roadway between oceans, 
the Panama Canal, was made a living, 
actual verity, through Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Howard Taft, we 
have come to know that the Pacific 
is to settle the questions of the fu- 
ture; and in my little metaphor, I 
said that to the Pacific flow the waters 
of universal interpretation.” 

Mrs. Foster eulogized the work of 
the Republican party on the tariff, 
finance, currency, etc. “My friends in 
the Republican party haven't said: 
‘You can’t.’ They have done the best 
they could. There was a man who 
became so highly educated in music 
that he could find a defect in the fin- 
est voice that ever was. The educa- 
tion of the average Democrat is of 
that sort.” 

Taking up the Philippine question. 
Mrs. Foster would not say whether 
our course in taking them was right 
or wrong. “But,” she said, “we have 
them. And lo and behold, our be- 
loved McKinley—and it is seven years 
this very day since his life went out 
from the assassin’s bullet—said: ‘I 
want a man of wide scholarship, great 
attainments, a wise knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the features of Ameri- 
canism, and of divine patience to go 
over there to see what sort of people 
these Filipinos are, their needs and 
possibilities.’ And he picked out Taft. 
And the one inclusive direction that 
he gave was: ‘The people are to be 
governed for their own benefit.’ The 
work has been magnificently done. I 
know, for I have been there and have 
seen it.” 

Mrs. Foster closed with a eulogy 
of our work as a world power, when 
Hay preserved the integrity of China 
and Roosevelt settled the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. “Such work was the spir- 
it which infused the Republican par- 
ty ’ 

The singing of the Kipling “Reces- 
sional” by Elizabeth F. Pierce and in- 
strumental music by the Massachu- 
setts Republican Woman's Orchestra 
assisted to make the rally a success. 
Alice McDowell the well-known Bos- 
ton organist and pianist, accompanied 
Miss Pierce. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The following is the program of 
Suffrage Day at the State Fair, to be 
presented from 1:30 to 3 o'clock on 
the third afternoon of the Fair at the 
Women’s building, which has for its 
hostess Mrs. Max H. Schwartz of 
Syracuse. The program will be in 
charge of Miss Harriet May Mills: 

Song, “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” followed by prayer. 

Address, “Women and Taxes,” Mrs. 
Lucy H. Calkins of Ithaca, State chair- 
man of Tax Suffrage Committee. 

Address, “Women, Reform and the 
Ballot,” Miss Elizabeth E. Cook of 
Cornell University. 

Address “A Modern Discovery,” 
Miss Harriet May Mills, vice-presi- 
dent of the State association. 

Address, “Legislative Work,” Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett of Warsaw, pres- 
ident of the State association. 

It was announced that the New York 
Anti-Suffrage Association would also 
have its innings, on a latey day dur- 
ing the Fair; but it has backed out, 
so far as sending speakers is con- 
cerned. It is said, however, that it 
will have a booth and distribute lit- 
erature. 





Louisiana. 





The Ere. Club finds in the New Or- 
leans Standard the following recog- 
nition of the political rights of wo- 


men: 

“It is the repeated history of the 
ages that the position of woman in 
human society exactly registers the 
degree of its civilization. 

“If, today, women had a vital voice 
in the government of the people— 
municipal, State and national—gar- 
dens would glow where today breathes 
the fetid breath of political “jimpson 
weeds.” 

“Poseurs and _ platitulinizers are 
fond of saying that the women rule 
anyway through their sweethearts and 
husbands. 

“Women do not rule. 

“They are ruled. 4 

“Those who believe in the brutal 
ignorance of the dead past believe in 
ruling—and believe that man should 
do the ruling. 

“How idle, then, it is to suppose 
that we have attained anything like 





civilization when we debar half of our 


civic and personal existence from a 
full, free, unfettered partnership. 

“And the day we make women our 
political equals, that day will the era 
begin when political platforms will 
have to cease to be planks of dead 
platitudes, more vague than the saint- 
ly stupidity of those dogmas which 
for over a thousand years have dark- 
ened the earth.” 

For which good sentiments the Era 
Club members express hearty appre- 


ciation and thanks. 





Washington. 





Miss Margaret W. Bayne, of Kirk- 
wood, Wash., Democratic candidate 
for county superintendent of schools, 
is the only woman in King County to 
file a declaration of candidacy under 
the direct primary law. Miss Bayne 
has taught all of the twelve grades 
of the public schools, and for six years 
was one of the principal instructors in 
the. Kirkland High school. For three 
years she was editor and publisher of 
the King County School Bulletin. She 
is a large taxpayer, a well known club 
woman, a member of the building 
board of the Seattle Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, president of the 
Kirkland Improvement Club, and State 
chairman of press work for the Wash- 
ington Equal Suffrage Association. 





California. 





The California suffragists have 
adopted some of the picturesque and 
novel. ways of agitation devised by 
our English sisters. They limit them- 
selves, however, to strictly 
methods. 

A few days ago, about 200 California 
women, carrying a beautiful silk ban- 
ner, marched in procession to the 
theatre in Oakland where the State 
Republican convention was going on, 
and asked for a plank in the plat- 
form favoring the submission to the 
voters of an amendment enfranchising 
women. Such an amendment was 
submitted in California about 14 vears 
ago, and then it carried the State, out- 
side the cities of San Francisco and 
Oakland. The women believe that 
suffrage sentiment has grown very 
largely since then, and they want the 
question submitted again. 

Miss Eva Channing of Boston writes 
in a private letter, dated Aug. 27: 

“IT have just mailed you parts of 
three different papers, giving an ac- 
count of today’s demonstration § in 
which I had the pleasure of taking 
part. I only reached San Francisco 
on Sunday, on my return from Alaska. 
The next day I called on Mrs. Sperry. 
She had just come in from a long 
session of the Suffrage Association. 
and was full of their plan to go on 
Thursday with their new banner (then 
not completed) to the Republican con- 
vention. She invited me to go over 
with her to see the fun, and I was 
very glad to accept. 

“So this morning I went over with 
her to Oakland and attended an exe- 
cutive meeting, at which bright Mrs. 
Coffin (chairman of the State Central 
Committee) presided. Afterward we 
all lunched at Hotel Metropole, and 
then went to their temporary head- 
quarters, where the new banner was 
presented by the maker, a San Fran- 
cisco lady, Mrs. Theodore Pinther, to 
Mrs. Coffin, and by her to Mrs. Sperry, 
as State President. It was a very 
handsome banner, dark blue, lined 
with yellow, and bearing in gold let- 
ters: ‘California Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation,’ around the State seal (God- 
dess of Liberty, sitting on the shore 
of the bay, with a bear in front of 
her. miner with shovel at side, ete., 
ete). All was worked in colors in 
embroidery, a tremendous piece of 
work. Meanwhile everybody had been 
presented with a yellow badge with 
the inscription ‘Votes for Women’ and 
a Taft button to go at the top. The 
young and pretty daughter-in-law of 
the embroiderer took the banner, and, 
flanked by her mother and Mrs. Coffin, 
who bore the yellow streamers on 
each side which steadied it, headed a 
procession of 150 to 200 women, (with 
me among them), who marched to the 
theatre where the convention was 
held. The street was quite full of 
people at that hour, so that the quiet 
procession did not excite especial no- 
tice, I thought, although of course 
people looked at the banner. Two 
hundred seats (front rows of balcony) 
were reserved for us in the theatre, 
and the banner was held conspicuous- 
ly over the railing of one of the boxes 
near the stage. But nothing happened, 
other than the organization of the 
convention and a number of spread- 
eagle speeches, and music; the busi- 
ness comes tomorrow. 

“Only one speaker, but that the best 
one (Representative Knowland) rec- 
ognized the existence of the women. 
He began bv welcoming the delegates 
from the different counties, and the 
‘ladies in the gallery'—who proceeded 
to show their pleasure by applauding 
him. The women had drawn up a 
resolution asking th» Republicans to 
favor a referendum vote on the suf- 
frage question. They had also pre- 
pared to have speakers make short 
addresses if the resolution should be 
endorsed. But we found that all reso- 
lutions must first be presented to the 
resolutions committee. which was to 
meet at 8 in the evening. Those who 


legal | 








knew the conditions were not very 
sanguine of success, as they have 
tried this thing a nynber of times be-! 
fore (1 mean the resolution—not the 
banner),—and they say the railroads 
run the State. The suffragists have 
secured endorsement of this sort from 
all the other political parties before, 
but never from the dominant Repub- 
licans. 

“One thing that struck me was the 
number of young women here who 
seem to be taking a hand in the 
work—more young married women 
than elderly ones, I should say, which 
is encouraging.” 





THE REPUBLICAN HEARING. 





A San Francisco paper gives the fol- 
lowing account of the hearing before 
the Resolutions Committee: 


When John L. McNab, chairman of 
the committee on platform and reso- 
lutions, announced that the commit- 
tee was prepared to hear the argu- 
ment of the ladies, the doors of the 
committee room at the Hotel Metro- 
po'e, Oakland, were thrown open and 
the delegation of suffragettes entered. 


Beautifully Dressed. 

Handsomeiy gowned and bonneted, 
the suffragettes immediately dispelled 
by their unusual comliness the mascu- 
line illusion as to the personal ap- 
pearance of the woman who demands 
her rights. Judging from the delega- 
tion, the square-jawed, short-haired 
suffragist is a mere creature of the 
comic weekly, while the real thing is 
a dream of loveliness. There was a 
general acoession of courtHness, a de- 





meanor of gallantry visible among 
the Republican platform builders as | 
the ladies came in. | 

Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin, one of 
the leading champions of woman's | 
suffrage in this State, was chairman 
of the delegation. Producing a dainti- 
ly jeweled watch, she announced that 
the arguments would consume only 15 
minutes, and proceeded to divide this 
time among her staff of speakers. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Pease, who used to 
be president of the Women's Repub- 
lican Club of Utah, said that she had 
exercised the franchise in that State 
for 11 years. She had frequently been 
a delegate in conventions. 


Can Make Biscuits. 

“T can roll out the biscuits and do 
the family washing as well as vote 
as my husband will vouch,” declared 
Mrs. Pease. “There are very few 
women in Utah who don’t vote. We 
go about in our carriages and induce 
them to register, just as you men do 
here.”’ 

In answer to a question as to whe- 
ther women's suffrage had changed 
conditions in Utah, Mrs. Pease de- 
clared that there were now better, 
cleaner men in office than before, and 
that there were almost as many wo- 
men employed in municipal offices as 
men, 


Speaks For the Workers. 

Mrs. E. H. O'Donnell, a member of 
the Women's Auxiliary of the Typo- 
graphical Union, treated the subject 
from the viewpoint of a workingman’s 
wife. She declared that a woman's re- 
sponsibility to her children did not 
stop short within her own home; that 
the questions of pure food, clean 
streets, race suicide and others would 
be affected favorably if woman had 
the ballot. 

“Won't the children and the home 
be neglected if a woman goes into 
politics?” a committeeman asked. 

“No.” 

Divorce and Suffrage. 

“What is your experience of divorce 
in connection with the suffrage move- 
ment?” demanded another. 


“All my women friends do their 
washing and ironing, take care of 
their children, cook and mend. I 


don't think a man will get a divorce 
from a woman of that kind,” answered 
the fair debater, amid an approving 
laugh. 


From the Laundry Workers. 


“In the United States there are 
7,000,000 or 8 000.000 of working wo- 
men,” said Mrs. Louise Karue of the 
Laundry Workers’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco. “Where women vote we get 
better laws for these workers, and 
they have time for more than merely 
sleeping and working. In this State, 
organization of workine women has 
gone as far as it can. To accomplish 
more, we must have the ballot. We 
want an eight-hour day, and you won't 
give it to us. We could get it if we 
could vote.” 


Plea For the Children. 

Mrs. Helen Moore spoke of the edu- 
cational aspect of the question. 

“The home and the school are be- 
hind seientific advancement,” she 
said. “We want them to catch up. 
Out of 400,000 children in this State, 
75,000 are out of school, and from 
these are recruited the army of youth- 
ful criminals. Think of this, too—85 
per cent. of our children are under- 
sized and under weight.” 

“Would you be satisfied if women 
were allowed to vote on school mat- 
ters only?” was asked. 


“No; we want full snffrage,” de- 
clared Mrs. Moore. “Women have 
that in Colorado, Idaho Utah and 


Wvoming: whv not in California?” 
A. A. Dennison, editor of the Oak- 
land Enquirer. was the onlv mere man 
who raised his voice on behalf of the 
ladies, He anneared with them to 
speak on the lesal side of the ques- 
tion, but before he had gone very far 





Grove L. Johnson of Sacramento, the 
veteran legislator, tripped him up. 

“Why should a woman vote? She's 
a woman,” declared Johnson. 

There was a soprano chorus of oh’'s 
at the enormity of this insinuation 
against femininity. 

“Didn't the Lord give man the gov- 
ernment and woman the home?” per- 
sisted Grove L. uttdismayed. 

The only answer from the ladies 
was a merry peal of laughter, a most 
convincing argument effectively ap- 
plied. 

“Let the people vote on this if they 
wish,” continued Johnson. “I'm op- 
posed to suffrage for women.” And 
then, addressing himself to Dennison: 
“You haven't advanced an argument 
that could not be answered with a 
wave of the hand.” 


Sowing His Wild Oats. 

“IT understand Mr. Johnson is soon 
to be married. He's sowing his last 
wild oats,” said one of the suffragettes 
afterward, when the Sacramento law- 
maker's horrid conduct was discussed. 

Mrs. Coffin, who had kept close tab 
on the time, was careful not to tres- 
pass on the committee. She ended 
the symposium with a skilful argu- 
mentum ad hominem. , 

“California is the finest land on the 
globe,” she declared. “You Californi- 
ans trust other things to woman— 
your children, your money—why not 
the ballot?” 

Chairman McNab announced that 
the committee would take the matter 
under serious advisement. 

The Committee on Resolutions, how- 
ever, refused to recommend, as all 
the parties in California except the 
Republican had done, that the voters 
should be allowed to pass upon the 
question. It is reported that they of- 
fered, as a sop, to recommend grant- 
ing women the school vote, but the 
women declined to be satisfied with 
this. (The California Legislature 
passed a school suffrage bill years 
ago, but the Governor vetoed it, al- 
leging that he believed it to be un- 
constitutional.) 

The convention tried to mollify the 
women passing a vote of thanks 
to the ladies who had attended the 
sessions, but, naturally, this only in- 
creased their indignation. Mrs. Agnes 
E. Pease arose in the baleony and 
said: “Mr. Chairman, the women re- 
fuse that amid laughter and 
cheers. those who marched 
in and attended the 
convention were: 


Mrs. Mary Gammage, Mrs. Mary 
Sperry, Mrs. Mary Keith, Mrs. Agnes 
Pease, Mrs. Frances Williamson, Mrs. 
Francesca Pierce, Mrs. Adeline Gluy- 
as, Mrs. B. F. Willhort, Mrs. B. S. 
Bailey, Mrs. Carter Vincent, Mrs. A. 
M. Palmer, Mrs. Mary S. Keene, Mrs. 
Louise Larue, Miss Maude Younger, 
Mrs. Robert Deane, Mrs. E. H. O’Don- 
nell Mrs. N. L. Scoville, Dr. Minora 
Kibbe, Mrs. Eva Channing, Mrs. Clara 
Luke, Mrs. Emma P. Gray, Mrs. R. 
M. Van Loan, Dr. Harriet Welch, Miss 
Vivian Bailey, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. G. A. 
Goldsby, Mrs. S. P. Cooper, Mrs. C. 
A. Hager, Mrs. Kate Chalmers, Dr. H. 
P. Van Kirk, Miss Elise Buckingham, 
Mrs. H. B. Shorkley, Mrs. S. J. Jor- 
dan. Mrs. Callie Eaton, Mrs. Mary 
Everhart, Mrs. Emily Wells, Mrs. A. 
M. McCurlkey, Miss Alice Johnson, 
Mrs. E. Clayton Clark, Mrs. Roger 
yreenley, Mrs. Alma Kower, Mrs. E. 
S. Shertzer, Mrs. Ella Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. E. White, Mrs. Agnes Ray, Mrs. J. 
E. Williams, Mrs. Dorcas Spencer, 
Mrs. M. E. Chadbourne, Mrs. E. G. 
Chandler, Mrs. Kate Robertson, Mrs. 
Edna Callin, Miss Laurel Callin, Mrs. 
Isa Johnson, Mrs. F. J. Baker, Miss 
Mary Farebrother, Mrs. V. &. Cleaver, 
Miss Cleaver, Mrs. Theodore Pinther, 
Sr., Mrs. M. S. Keene, Mrs. M. Hall, 
Mrs. Joe Potter, Mrs. Helen Moore, 
Mrs. I. M. Cutting, Mrs. S. A. Burns, 
Mrs. Frances Speedie Mrs. L. B. 
Phillip, Mrs. Helen Williams, Mrs. 
Mary Coulson, Mrs. Josephine Mona- 
han, Mrs. W. L. Jackson, Mrs. C. H. 
Mitchell, Mrs. W. B. Hayford, Mrs. 
Hoyt, Mrs. A. A. Dennison, Mrs. A. J. 
Pengess, Mrs. R. L. Janes, Mrs. S. B. 
McCoy, Miss Jennie Jackson, Mrs. Ag- 
nes Harris. Mrs. Anna Swenson, Mrs. 
I. N. Albin, Mrs. Lucy Slocomb, Mrs. 
Sarah Gilman, Miss Jeanette Sweet, 
Mrs. Eliza Harris. Mrs. C. E. Uza- 
forage, Mrs. T. Pinther, Jr., Mrs. Hor- 
ace Coffin, Mrs. William Neelands, 
Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. L. Abernethie, 
Mrs. E. Lindley, Mrs. Jerome Church- 
ill, Mrs. Sloss, Mrs. L. W. Knott, Mrs. 
I. B. Tuohey. Mrs. A. K. Ord, Mrs. 
Fred Rea, Mrs. Nellie Blessing Evyster, 
Mrs. L. Nottingham, Miss Larsen, 
Mrs. Margaret McKenzie, Mrs. M. E. 
Day, Mrs. L. A. Bickell. 


by 


vote,” 
Among 
the procession 





The Woman's Department, edited 
by Miss Alice Henry, in the Union 
Labor Advocate, Chicago, Ill.. has be- 
come the official organ of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, It 
will contain reports of the National 
work, and of the work of the Boston, 
New York St. Louis and Chicago 
leagues. During this summer several 
members of the Boston League have 
been engaged in addressing trade 
union meetings in various parts of the 
state in the interest of the Equal Suf- 
frage movement. Trade unions and 
other organizations are asked to ques- 
tion candidates for the legislature on 
their attitude towards the enfran- 
chisement of women. 
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A MEMORY OF WINNEPESAUKEE. 





By Louisa B. Ela. 





Beneath our boat, the lapsing wave; 
Above oun heads, the brooding 
skies; 
Afar the hills, the purpling hills, 
In circling strength and beauty 
rise. 


Light on the water's broad expanse 
The clustering islands seem to float» 

A wealth of leafy verdure, thrilled 
With many a mellow woodland note. 


So sweetly fair the day's decline, 
So purely sweet its Sabbath calm, 
That heart and spirit reverent bend 
Attuned to nature’s voiceless psalm. 


No need for cunning builder's skill 
The costly dome of pride to raise; 
God’s temple waiteth everywhere, 
Its will is prayer, its gates are 
praise. 


And here, while resting side by side, 
Our friendly boats their oarage 
cease, 
The lifted voice of prayer and praise 
Floats on the evening’s breath of 
peace. 


Forever mine, the picture fair, 
Though years and distance 
vene, 
Touched with the spirit’s changeless 
dyes, 
Time may not. dim its living sheen. 


inter- 


And when, at touch of Memory’s hand, 
The curtain of the past shall rise, 
I'll see once more the waters wide, 
The purpling hills, the brooding 
skies, 


Again shall music’s golden charm 

From fretting cares my soul release, 
I'll know again within my heart 
The evening's benison of peace. 
—dZion’s Herald. 





ITINERANT PLAYMATES. 





Very little has been said or written 
about the physical welfare of children 
in the South; still less about the chil- 
dren both North and South, who by 
reason of their labor have neither time 
nor capacity for play. Only those who 
have seen the dull, apathetic products 
of ignorance, mal-nutrition, and over- 
strain, coming from a monotonous 
daily grind, when tliere should have 
been sunshine, laughter, and play, can 
realize what a_ starved childhood 
means. And for one who has looked 
into the dull eyes of a little girl who 
had never even heard of Santa Claus, 
there can be no peace of mind until 
its lost paradise of mysticism and sim- 
ple fancy, where the imagination de- 
lights to wander, is restored to child- 
hood. 

My first suggestion, then, would be 
the provision of an itinerant playmate, 
one who, at heart a child, can awaken 
sympathy and bring the joyousness of 
play that so many of our little ones do 
not know. Their parents, too weary or 
too ignorant to tell them stories, leave 
their little minds too often to grow 
weeds instead of flowers. It would be 
a worthy investment and a fruitful 
one that sent a “playmate,” well 
equipped with pictures and toys, as 
well as a fund of stories, up and down 
the land, even to the remote cabin 
among the hills, to carry cheer to the 
many little ones who have been de- 
prived of this sacred right of child- 
hood-—-the right to simple happiness. 
With this done, maybe the Pied Piper 
will return, and, with his magic mu- 
sic, bring back our little ones who 
have too long been held in captivity 
by ignorance and greed. 

We also need in the South itinerant 
educators, who will do for rural and 
municipal government the kind of 
thing that the general education board 
is doing for high schools and agricul- 
ture. I have lived during the last few 
years in three different Southern 
cities, Louisville, Birmingham, and At- 
lanta, and, through connection with 
kindergarten boards, associated chari- 
ties, women’s clubs, and other organi- 
zations in each of these places, have 
had to do with schools, streets, and 
health, juvenile courts, and charitabie 
relief. When a Southern city sees 
clearly what is needed there is always 
a free response. In fact, the ease and 
rapidity with which groups of business 
and professional men enter a fight 
when they see the issue has been a fre- 
quent subject of comment by friends of 
mine at the North. A notable illustra- 
tion of this aggressive desire to set 
wrong things right may be found in 
the splendid purpose of our Georgia 
pulpit to stamp out the nefarious con- 
vict lease system; in the fine construc- 
tive work Atlanta set herself to do in 
the way of charities and corrections; 
also in the proposed work for civic 
betterment by our Chamber of Com- 
merce, our Federation of Labor, our 
Federated Women’s Clubs, and other 
bodies interested in the sanitation and 
beautification of their city. 

Friends from older cities in the 
North are apt to forget that only re- 
cently have our Southern cities gotten 
beyond the “neighbor” stage, and be- 
come conscious of “problems of con- 
gestion.” We need to protect our- 
selves against the evils that have come 
to many of the larger cities, and now 
are facing us in our own. To that end 
we should have clear pictures showing 
just where the problems are; where 
health protection is inadequate; where 
schools are not efficient: where hous- 
ing conditions menace general health; 
where methods of managing our cities 
tend to perpetuate rather than to 





check community evils. 1 suggest, 
therefore, as the other channel for pri- 
vate benefaction the sending of one, 
two or three expert investigators able 
to analyze conditions, and suggest con- 
structive measures that can be taken 
up by our cities themselves. 

The right kind of a man (or woman) 
would probably cost $5,000 a year; 
three such would cost $15,000. While 
communities would probably bear a 
good part of the travelling expenses, it 
would be wiser to make sure of 
efficiency by adding to this salary an 
expense fund of $2,500 a year for car 
fare, hotel bills, clerical assistants, etc. 
This would make a total of $7.500 a 
year per itinerant student teacher. If, 
as would probably be the case, such a 
student teacher would get the co-op- 
eration of local chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, teachers’ associations, 
and city officials, it is not extravagant 
to prophesy that by spending $7,500 in 
this way a donor could influence in one 
year the action of taxpayers and offi- 
cials of two or three cities like Louis- 
ville, Memphis and Birmingham. In a 
word, he would do for community 
action in the South what private phil- 
anthropy talks so much about doing 
for individuals needing relief—‘help 
them to help themselves.” 

Jane Scott Woodruff. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





VILLAGE UTOPIA IN ENGLAND. 





An agricultural village in which 
half the houses are on the telephone, 
where the cottagers can ring up the 
shopkeepers in the neighboring towns 
and order their stores without taking 
the journey, where the village school 
has been transformed into a paradise 
which is to the children a perpetual 
joy, where there are motor cars for 
the teachers and a motor launch for 
the youngsters—sounds like “News 
from Nowhere,’ and yet it really is in 
the very heart of England. 

This village Utopia is. says Prog- 
ress, Bredon’s Norton, in Worcester- 
shire, five miles from Tewkesbury. 
The village until the advent of the 
present owner was in the tumble- 
down condition which is typical of so 
many decaying agricultura] villages 
in England today. The village school 
was managed in the bad. old, ineffi- 
cient style, and the villagers were as 
much cut off from communication with 
the outside world as if they had been 
in the center of the African conti- 
nent. 

The first step Was to cut up the es- 
tate into small holdings of from 5 to 
25 acres, the next to restore and beau- 
tify the old manor house, and estab- 
lish there a woman's’ argricultura] 
club, where now about 30 women are 
studying agriculture under competent 
teachers. This club is now self-sup- 
porting. The next attack was on the 
village school, and after a hard fight 
with the education authorities the re- 
formers persuaded them to allow the 
whole school to be run on true federal 
principles. Two trained teachers have 
been brought from London, and the 
whole teaching up to the highest 
standard is arranged with a view to 
the training of the e%e, and, indeed, 
the whole body to assist the brain. We 
are told that “the finest gramophone 
places the best music of the day at 
the disposal of the children.” 





CONVICT REFORM NEEDED IN 
GEORGIA. 





Under, the old convict system of 
Georgia the warden of the State 
prison is empowered to call for bids, 
under the supervision of the State 
prison commissioners, and to lease out 
convicts to private individuals or com- 
panies for work on roads, in brick 
yards, quarries, mines and plantations. 
All modern penological experience con- 
demns this method, and the Georgia 
scandals only confirm the views long 
since reached by prison reformers. To 
condemn a man, even a convicted 
criminal, to be exploited for his labor 
by persons who feel only selfish motives 
in caring for him and who are apt to 
look upon him as no better than a 
beast of burden, is the worst kind of 
slavery in its effects upon all con- 
cerned. Brutalizing to the last degree, 
the system naturally opened the door 
to corruption, and it was the corrup- 
tion that finally has brought the State 
of Georgia to a full realization of the 
perils involved. 

It appears that at the opening of the 
present year, the State government be- 
came informed of the fact that Jacob 
Moore, the State warden, had within a 
few years, on a salary of $140 a month, 
acquired a fortune of $40,000, which 
had been derived from the lessees of 
the convicts. ‘these bidders, in order 
to enjoy favors, had grown accustomed 
to make special payments to the State 
warden and to bribe all the camp war- 
dens into silence concerning their 
treatment of the State’s criminal 
wards. Moore was allowed to resign 
his office and an order was issued by 
the prison commissioners prohibiting 
the acceptance of money or gifts by 
wardens from the lessees. Happily the 
Legislature has had to settle the ques- 
tion whether the convict lease system 
should be continued after next March, 
and thus a legislative investigation 
was precipitated. As soon as the wit- 
nesses began to appear before the leg- 
islative committee, the public was ex- 
cited to a high state of indignation. 
It was proved that leased convicts had 
died under the lash for petty offenses. 
A 16-years-old white boy, who had 
been. convicted of stealing some ham. 
was under lease to a coal and coke 
company in northwest Georgia. For 
spilling some hot coffee on the camp 





warden’s pig, the lad was whipped to 
death. Such cases have not been un- 
common. When the people learned 
these facts, large indignation meetings 
were held in several Georgia cities, 
and the fact that the great majority of 
convicts in Georgia are negroes did not 
lessen the popular anger. 

The lease system long since was 
allowed to develop subleasing, which 
onl ymultiplied the evils. In this busi- 
ness, convict lease brokers grew rich. 
One man, the lessee of 500 convicts, 
admitted on the stand that he had paid 
the State $221.50 for each able-bodied 
convict and had sub-leased them for 
sums ranging from $300 to $450 a man. 
Collusion with the State warden was 
proved against this lessee, and it is ap- 
parent at a glance how sub-leasing 
promoted graft among the State offi- 
cials. Even physicians appointed by 
the State were in the pay of the les- 
sees and helped to conceal the cruelties 
of camp life. 





WOMAN ON ROCK PILE. 





The fact that women prisoners have 
been put on the roc«x pile in Fort 
Worth has very justly met with a 
protest on the part of the Texas club 
women, which as yet seems to have, 
been of no avail. There is no reason 
why, even though women have sinnea!” 
—and many of them are more sinned 
against than sinning—they should not 
still be treated as women and given 
work to do adequate to their strength. 
Years ago Miss Hardy, then the po- 
lice matron of San Antonio, set the 
women at the city hall to work. 
They cleaned the floors and windows, 
and did the laundry work for the city 
hospital. The woman’s club bought 
the cloth and she taught them to sew, 
and they went out from the jail look- 
ing respectable, at least, and many of 
them grateful for the help which they 
received. So interested were many of 
these prisoners in their new duties 
that they came to the matron and 
begged for work. If boasted chivalry 
does not extend to the weak and un- 
protected, it is as a sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal.—The Passing | 
Show, San Antonio, Tex. 





DRIVEN TO DESPERATION. 





At Glasgow, Sept. 6, with cries of 
denunciation against the city corpora- 
tion for its extravagance in giving an 
elaborate luncheon in honor of Prince 
Arthur, while thousands of citizens 
are in want, a crowd of the unem- 
ployed attempted to mob the prince 
and to storm the hall where the lun- 
cheon was served. Warned of the 
attack a heavy guard of police was 
at the station when the prince ar- 
rived and an escort surrounded him 
as he was driven to the city hall. 

Along the route the mob jeered and 
hooted the prince and the police, the 
latter being compelled to beat off the 
crowd on numerous occasions. A num- 
ber of persons were injured by the 
fierce tactics that the officers adopted. 
After the prince entered the hall the 
mob attempted to break in, but hun- 
dreds of extra police fought the in- 
furiated men back. 

The demonstration was the fiercest 
yet made by the unemployed, many 
of whom are on the verge of starva- 
tion owing to the depression in busi- 
ness and industrial affairs. The at- 
tack was the outcome of the refusal 
of the municipal council to give a 
hearing to the unemployed on Thurs- 
day night, when 400 men attempted to 
break into the council chamber. The 
people are demanding that the city do 
something to furnish employment to 
the needy. 





BOSTON SCHOOL CHILDREN 
NEGLECTED. 





Facing impending exclusion from 
her schools of 1600 children, Boston 
awakes to some of the disadvantages 
of division of authority between those 
who construct school buildings and 
those who use them after they are 
built. The dual system has its advan- 
tages, which are chiefly fiscal. Its 
disadvantages are pedagogical and ad- 
ministrative. The note from the 
school committee to the schoolhouse 
commission places responsibility for 
the situation upon the latter body in 
so far as it is a question of delay, for, 
if the work was to be done at all, it 
should have been done promptly. But 
where the commission has halted for 
lack of funds for repairs it no doubt 
has been due to the inadequate sum 
which they are authorized by law to 
spend. With this unfortunate situa- 
tion they dealt in the report of 1907, 
and also again this year. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





New York city women teachers are 
sure to have their salaries increased 
soon. The board of education asked 
for an extra $3,000,000 on purpose for 
increase of the salaries of women. 

Whatever may be one’s prejudice 
as to woman suffrage, there is no pos- 
sible question as to the fact that in 
Colorado it has worked to a charm.-- 
Boston Journal of Education. 

At Newport recently Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe drew the cords which re- 
leased the folds of the tri-color and 
exposed to view the tablet dedicated to 
General Count Rochambeau. The cere- 
monies took place in front of the 
residence of Mr. Harwood E. Read, on 
Clark street, General Rochambeau’s 
headquarters during the Revolution, in 





which he had command of the French 
allied forces. 

New York’s new apartment house 
for 170 families, with from six to 
twelve rooms each, beats the record 
up to date, but probably it’s only a 
progressive marker for what's com- 
ing. The big apartment house habit 
grows by what it feeds on. 

We are told that able men will not 
do their best except for accumulating 
great riches, and yet two high-sal- 
aried engineers have backed off from 
the Isthmus, and the great work is 
being conducted by an army officer 
with small pay and a sense of duty. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer is pay- 
ing $5 for the best reply to personal 
questions, one of such questions be- 
ing, “What is an undesirable citizen?” 
The five dollars was awarded to the 
man who sent in: 

“He who at women’s rights doth sneer 
Then goes and sells his vote for beer.” 


The new Japenese Cabinet has de- | 


fined its policy to be one of retrench- 
ment, and expenditures will be cur- 
tailed to the extent of $100,000,000, of 
which nearly half is in the army and 
navy. Now the jingo press and the 
jingo orators tell us that Japan is our 
chief foe, and would have us expand 
our navy to more than match Japan's. 

A recent number of the Chicago 
Saturday Evening Herald, is issued as 
a Christian Science number. As a 
frontispiece Mrs. Eddy in her fur 
robes is seen addressing eight thou- 
sand of her members, and six of the 
seven Christiari Science churches of 
Chicago are represented in effective 
pictures, 

Mount St. Joseph commercial high 
school for young women opened 
Wednesday at the old seminary build- 
ing on F'armington avenue, Hartford. 
Graduates of elementary schools who 
have been granted certificates of ad- 
mission to standard high schools were 
admitted without examination. For 
other candidates an entrance exam- 
ination was held on Tuesday. 


In connection with the lively agita- | 
tion for woman’s suffrage now going | 


on in England it is worth noting that 
in Oxford and Cambridge, which wil! 


not grant degrees to the students of | 


the affiliated women’s colleges, the 
Fabian Society is the only organiza- 
tion which admits women on the same 
terms as men. Recently, in a debate 
in the women’s colleges, a sweeping 


resolution in favor of Socialism was | 


carried. 

Colonel Stewart has been marooned 
at the deserted Fort Grant. Then by 
a “special order” he has been ordered 
to Fort Huachuca, Ariz., to have his 
physical condition tested under a 
medical inspector by a ride 


miles or a walk of 50 miles in three) 


days. It looks as if it were deter- 
mined by certain officers in authority 
somehow to compel his retirement, 
seeing he will not resign, so that he 
may not reach the rank of general. 
Miss Amelia Hofer, of Chicago, says 
that the spirit of play is growing ip 


this country, and that grown people | 


are taking to gayety and song and 
color in a way that would have been 
considered most reprehensible a few 
vears ago. She spoke particularly of 
the Old World festivals that are bhe- 
ing reproduced in this country in ex- 
act detail by 
those countries, and said that Ameri- 
cans were borrowing these things 
from the foreigners. 

Mrs. Lemuel P. Padgett. 
Representative Padgett of Tennessee, 
is deeply interested in the work of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the King’s Daughters, be- 


ing president of both these organi- | 
zations at her home in Columbia. She === 


has four living children and has lost 
one. 
sician until this promising family grew 
up around her and required all her 
time and attention. For years she 
was organist in her church. She is 
a native of Tennessee. 


Ireland has awakened to the national 


value of her forests, but so late that | 


radical measures will now be necessary 
to make up for past neglect. A com- 
mission, appointed by the crown to in- 
vestigate the condition of Ireland’s 
forests and to suggest measures for 
bettering it, has just made public its 
report. The Commission has become 


convinced that there was imperative | 


need for afforestation on a_ large 
scale. that the time had come when 
the “let alone’ doctrine applied to the 
woods can no longer be endured. 

Fr. A. Villion, a missionary in Japan 
for forty-two years, since 1879 has 
been able to penetrate into the city of 
Kioto, the centre of all the Buddhism 
in the empire, and to reside there for 
ten years in the midst of eight hun- 
dred temples and fifteen hundred 


of 90) 


the immigrants from | 


wife of! 


Mrs. Padgett was a splendid mu- | 


“Bonzes,” who are obliged to make a 
deep study of Buddhism. Fr. Villon 
secured admission into one of the 
great temples, the Pozoda of Chi-on- 
in, head of the sect of the Jodoshu, one 
of the most influential in Japan, which 
numbers thirty-six hundred secondary 
temples, and during four years he fol- 
lowed the course of the Bonze students 
and gathered documents which no 
other European has ever been able to 
obtain. 

Women don’t fight in the army, but 
they do in civil life. Mrs. Kate War- 
ner, a writer for magazines, saw the 
driver of a heavily loaded express 
wagon beating the horse, which was 
plainly worn out, and getting on a 
Sixth-avenue car overtook the wagon, 
leaped off and seized the horse’s 
bridle. The driver threatened to beat 
her also if she didn’t let go, when she 
ordered him to get down, and dis- 
played the badge of the society for 
prevention of cruelty to animals. He 
obeyed her, and Mrs. Warner took the 
horse and wagon to the nearest police 
station. Much good is done by the 8S. 
I. C. A., and women are among its 
efficient agents.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 

“The Work of the Cleveland Public 
Library With the Children and the 
Means Used to Reach Them,” has 
been published for the information of 
the citizens of Cleveland and others 
by Caroline Burnite, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work and graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute Library School, 1894. Miss 
| Burnite’s work has been pronounced 
by eastern authorities to “second to 
none in the United States. The book- 
let is interesting reading from several 
points of view, and is divided into 
| chapters on Literature for Children, 
Children’s Rooms, Work for Children 
in the Sub-Branches, School Libraries, 
Home Libraries, Reading Clubs for 
Boys and Girls, and the fascinating 
Story Hour. 





HUMOROUS. 








Student: “Something is preying on 
my mind.” Prof. W.: “It must be 
very hungry.”—Yale Record. 





“Dowager: “So you are commencing 
a practice here. You're rather young, 
aren't you?” 
| Young Medico: “Oh—er—well—I 
only expect to start on children first, 
| you know.”’—Punch. 





“It will be an expensive wedding, I 
' understand.” 
“Oh, it will. They rehearse every 
day and the prospective groom smash- 
| es a real camera at each rehearsal.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Mr. Singerly: “Do you know, that 
| new tune just haunts me.” 

Mrs. Singerly: “No wonder—after 
| the way you’ve murdered it.”—Smart 
Set. 





Nell: “I don’t suppose Mr. Sillicus 
| has any vices.” 


Belle: “Vices? Why, he belongs to 
a glee club, an amateur theatrical 
society, and writes poetry.”—Philadel- 


phia Record 





“On my knee I begged her for a 
kiss.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Told me to get up and be prac- 
| tieal.”"—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





The Deacon: “Parson, we've come 
to the conclusion that you're too lib- 
eral.” ft 

The Parson: “Well, I’ve come to 
| the conclusion that the congregation 
is too economical.” 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
FARM OR HOUSE WORK. Armenian of 26, 
| sneaking English, and his wife, who speaks it a 
| little. want work, in a house or on a farm, or 
| anywhere that they can make themselves use- 


(ful. They have a baby 6 months old. Address 
| John Girazian, 78 Stanlake St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Lessons Exchanged. 
A gentleman speaking French would ‘ike to 
| give French lessons in exchange for literary 
assistance in English (correcting written exer- 
| cises, etc.) Address, L. V., Young Men’s Chris- 
| tian Association, Boston, Mass. 


‘GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip  T5e. Central 

















|'North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble 
vated stairs. Week days, 10 
} A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
| Shore tcr 215 Pp. M.’ Sundays leave 
———— Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
| Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 


| E. S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
| B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 

SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

i WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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Miss M. 
THE RED G 


F. . Fisk 
LOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a. most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists,” Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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